never eaten. I looked a bit fearfully at the things lying in
their shells. I'd often heard it said: "You have to watch
out for oysters."

Clay whispered to rne: "They're alive. Or they're sup-
posed to be."

I whispered back:   "What happens if they aren't?"

"If you eat one you get ptomaine."

"Oh." I laid down my oyster fork. I was taking no
risks about getting sick and losing that contract.

"Squirt a bit of lemon on them," Clay advised con-
fidentially. "And watch. If the oyster squirms, that shows
he's alive and you can eat him."

I squirted the lemon painstakingly on each of the crea-
tures and scrutinized its reactions. Not a single oyster
shuddered in its shell. All dead, I thought. Lor', suppose
I'd eaten one, I watched Lee and Clay putting theirs
away with no regard for the oysters' activity. All the rest
of the day I expected one or both of my new friends to die
of ptomaine* When nothing happened my cockney sus-
picions were roused and I asked someone else about oysters
and their habits.

I put it down to pay Clay back for pulling my leg.

The six months I had spent in America seemed no more
than six days. Each time the telephone rang, I thought it
would be Philip, but it was not. On impulse I rang his
house in Herefordshire, only to be told he was in London.

What did that mean?

He said he would be in the country and couldn't meet
the boat.

I called his town house.   Presently I heard his voice.

"Philip darling, is someone with you?"
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